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ROSEMARY — 

FOR REMEMBRANCE 

A Letter Written by David Jordan, to 
His Friend, Daniel Ward 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 10, 19 — 
Dear Dan, 

WITH this I am sending you a 
registered package. You will 
find it to be a packet of letters, and I 
want you to keep them for me. We 
start next week on an expedition into 
the interior, and though I feel foolish in 
saying it, I have a presentiment that I 
shall never return. In the year before 
Rosemary died, in that year when she 
bore my name as my wife and yet was 

not my wife, because the doctors said 
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ROSEMARY— 

that instead of going to South America 

with me as I had planned, she must go 

to the moimtains and get back her 

health, she wrote me these letters. At 

the time I had no knowledge of the real 

state of affairs; she had insisted upon 

my going on to my work in spite of the 

fact that I wanted to throw up the whole 

thing and stay with her. Had I realized 

the very real danger to her life I should 

never have left her. But we kept on 

planning and hoping and expecting; then, 

one day, the telegram came. I would 

rather not talk about that part of it. 

As you know, I have not been home 

since; it is doubtful if I ever shall come 

even if my life is spared. All I have left 

of her are memories — and these letters. 

Some of them she never sent me; she 
141 



FOR REMEMBRANCE 

did not want me to know what at times 
she suffered. But before she died she 
arranged to have sent on to me her few 
small personal possessions, and some of 
these letters were among them. 

You know that three years ago she had 
a book published. It has been a big 
success. I have arranged that the pro- 
ceeds from it shall go to aid the cause of 
fighting tuberculosis. It is all I can do 
for her. But these letters have troubled 
me. Night and day I have had them 
with me, in the day time, in a pocket 
over my heart; in the night, under my 
pillow. I know every one of them by 
heart; they have been, I think, the one 
reality in my life since I came to under- 
stand that she was really dead. But I 

do not want to carry them with me to an 
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ROSEMARY — 

unknown grave. They are wonderful 
letters: it is a question in my mind if I 
have the right to withhold them from the 
world of readers who love Friedrich and 
the author of Friedrich. I doubt if I 
have any more right to keep them to 
myself and for myself than Gabriel 
Rossetti had to leave The Blessed Damo- 
sel buried in his wife's cofiin, or than the 
Brownings would have had in withhold- 
ing from publication The Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. There are sonnets in 
these letters which even I, who am no 
judge of literary composition, recognize 
as being of unusual beauty and I think 
of worth. 

I want you to keep this packet for 
two years. If at the end of that time 

you have not heard from me, or if in the 
[6] 
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meantime you have had definite informa- 
tion of my death, they are yours to do 
with as you think best. Which means 
that you may publish them, if, with 
your superior and trained judgment, you 
believe that they should be published. 
That is all — I know that I can rely 
upon you; your friendship never failed 
me yet. If I have seemed indifferent, it 
was because I have been indifferent to 
most things — save my work — during 
the last two and a half years. 

Ever gratefully, and with wishes for 
your best success, I am. 
Yours, 

DAVID JORDAN 



[7] 



A Letter Written by Daniel Ward to 
His Fianc6e, Marcia Brook 

New York, November, 19 — 
Dearest Marcia, 

I HAVE just had word that David 
Jordan died in South America on 
the thirtieth of September. It seems 
that he got safely back to Brazil, but 
that he had been suffering from the 
effects of fever, which weakened his 
heart. The end came suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly. But his lawyers notify 
me of a letter that confirms in every way 
his note to me of last June a year. 
Poor old David! My heart has ached 
for him; perhaps things have turned out 
for the best, after all. I wish that you 

might have known him — he was a 

[91 



ROSEMARY — 

manly man, if ever there was one. I 

wish, too, that you might have known 

the dear little woman whose love for him 

glorified both their lives- I only met 

her a few times, but I recognized her as 

being of those who are chosen to mean 

much in the world. I have not told you 

their sad but beautiful story before, 

because while David was alive I did not 

feel it mine to tell. Now, however, I 

shall publish the letters Rosemary wrote 

to him, with such of the facts as will be 

needed to explain the letters. 

If I have the story right, David and 

Rosemary were engaged to be married 

for two years. Then suddenly he had 

his chance. He was a civil engineer, and 

the offer came to him to go to South 

America. But when he went to tell 
[101 
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Rosemary about it, his dream of taking 
her with him was shattered. For months 
she had nursed the secret of a serious 
lung affection, and now she confessed 
that her doctor had ordered complete 
rest in a mountain atmosphere for her. 
She was teaching school at the time, but 
that must be given up. 

You can imagine how David felt about 
it all. But Rosemary made up her mind 
instantly. He must go to his oppor- 
tunity; she would stay behind and get 
well. She did, nonetheless, consent, at 
his urgent pleading, to become his wife 
before he sailed, in order that he might 
be responsible for the care of her. I 
think that was the one consolation he 
had during the events that followed. 

All through the months of separation 

[111 



ROSEMARY— 

they planned and hoped, believing al- 
ways that they would shortly be united. 
But Rosemary grew better and then 
worse, and eleven months after he left 
her she died. She had made a brave 
fight, and she had made it alone, fearful 
lest a word of hers should interfere with 
David's chance to make the most of 
himself. 

She wrote Friedrich, and it was pub- 
lished, during those eleven months. I 
believe that she had written a little 
before. I am of the opinion that if she 
had lived she would have done much 
more splendid work, though that book 
alone has, as you know, made a name 
for her. 

With this I send you Rosemary's 

letters to David. I want you to read 
[121 
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them before they go to the publisher. 
Write me at once what you think — 
you know that I value your judgment. 
I am off to-night for Chicago, and will 
be back, I trust, by the fifteenth. 

With love, 

DAN 



[131 



Part Two 



The Letters Written by Rosemary to 
David 

Pocono Summit April — , 19 — 
DavUi dear — 

I SHALL never acknowledge in my 
letters to you that I am other than 
your own and wholly wife. Though 
thousands of miles lie between us, and 
though there is a possibility that I shall 
never see you again, I know that my love 
is stroilg enough to bridge the space that 
separates us, and so will bear my spirit 
to you in a way that will keep us very 
real to each other and sufficient unto 
each other. 

It is Spring in the mountains as I 
write to you. Wonderful Spring, in which 

my love for you and yours for me was 

[171 



ROSEMARY— 

bom. All my life had been gray Fall 
and cold and windy Winter before I 
learned to love you. Then the sun 
smiled in my heart, and my soul began 
to sing — the everlasting song that it has 
gone on singing through sunshine and 
rain and storm; the song I live by and 
the song by which I shall die. 

Have you ever thought, dear, how 
strange a thing life becomes when the 
forces of a great love begin to fill it? 
It is the difference between a picture 
that is technically excellent and a picture 
that is all alive with the life-glow of an 
inspiration. It is the difference between 
a poem that is scientifically constructed 
and a poem into which the poet's life- 
blood has flowed. Love makes Life a 

thing of dazzling highlights and most 
[181 



FOR REMEMBRANCE 
somber shadows; a thing of great heights 
and appalling depths; an experience that 
mingles rapture and sorrow in alterna- 
tives quickly changing. For each joy 
there is a lesson of grief, and yet each 
grief serves but to effect some new glad- 
ness. 

I never saw the rainbow in the days 
before I loved you. Blue sky was blue 
and sunlight golden, but to-day the sky 
above me is a shimmering sea on which 
my spirit goes a-sailing, and the sunlight 
is a dazzling shower quickening to life 
the seedlings in the garden of my heart; 
'tis Love's own garden, where the roses 
sometime soon will bloom for you and 
me. 

The first man loved the first woman in 

a garden that must have been bright 

[191 



ROSEMARY— 

with brilliant hues, the air of which must 
have been laden with rich perfumes. 
The birds sang there and the breezes 
whispered softly, I have not a doubt, 
and only the eye of the Sun could pene- 
trate the thickly woven foliage that gave 
a bower in which Love might work its 
will, yield itself up to its destiny. 

There is a glen down by the stream 
that runs below the hill on which my 
temporary home is standing. The great 
trees hide the sky save for here and 
there a patch of color; the sunbeams 
fall in sifted rays through leafy lacework. 
Hour by hour, and day by day, the 
mountain stream comes falling; falling 
over the great gray boulders that rise in 
tiers from the valley to the mountain's 

summit, and rhododendrons line the 
120] 



FOR REMEMBRANCE 

banks, not yet in bloom but budding. 
I sit in a warm spot by the stream's side 
just beneath the falls, and I dream of 
you, dear heart, toiling in the dust and 
brilliant sunshine; working with your 
body and your brain as a strong man 
will work, absorbed in the pursuit of 
achievement as a right man should be, 
forgetting perhaps for the moment the 
woman who waits and longs and wonders, 
because waiting and longing and wonder- 
ing is part of a woman's career. But the 
sun fades softly into shadow, and the air 
grows cool; I know that you are return- 
ing to shelter for the night. Presently 
the darkness will fall, the stars will 
appear, and you will sit in the solitude 
and darkness and listen for the whisper 

of a voice that you want to hear. You 

[211 
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will wait in your turn — for the touch of 
a hand that you long to feel. Strong 
man you may be, but all your strength 
cannot subdue the craving for a mo- 
ment's clasping of a well-loved form. 
You will close your eyes and the breath 
of you will come quickly; you will know 
for an instant the wonder of me in your 
arms. 

Do I not long for you when the night 
comes? Dear, I have your head upon 
my breast; against your temples my 
heart is throbbing. You are loving me 

— man that you are; I am loving you 

— woman that I am — for you. 



[221 
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April— ,19 — 
My dear David, 

I WOULD rather not write of the blue 
days I have sometimes to live 
through. Some day — not now — you 
may see this letter, but I will not let the 
suffering of my body cast a doud over 
our perfect love-joy, 

I know to-day that unless the Summer 
brings a great change I shall never be to 
you the wife I would be, I know to-day 
that I shall probably never be able to 
give you a child in whom this great 
love of us shall become a living reality. 
There is a woman here in the house 
where I am staying. She is a young 

woman, and she has a dear little boy. 

[231 



ROSEMARY — 
But David, I don't believe she loves him 
— not as I should love him if he were 
mine — and yours. Her husband and 
she are parted; think of it, a man who 
can let his own little son go out of his 
life and not so much as try to see him or 
hear of him. For they do not know 
where the father is, 

David dear, let me whisper it: If that 
darling little boy were yours and mine, 
how we should love him! I can picture 
him on your knee, your eyes laughing 
into his, your voice caressing him, lov- 
ingly teasing him — I would give one 
year out of the few years that I may still 
have to see that picture made real. 

It hurts to be young and not to know 

the joys of being so. You and I should 

be living with all the strength of youth 
[241 
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going to and from each other. It is 

your right, dear heart, and yet I cannot 

give it, for this winter of illness has 

spread the dead leaves over my life's 

springtide and it may be that when the 

spring sun shines again I shall be lying 

in the valley where the shadows hide the 

things with which the world has done. 

Now and then I wonder if I am not 

robbing you of those things that must be 

infinitely precious to a strong, healthy 

man; if I am not handicapping yoU in 

your development of yourself and hence 

of your career, I wonder often if I did 

right to let you harness yourself to a 

woman over whom the clouds of death 

seem already to be dosing. And yet I 

realize perfectly that with each day in 

which I abandon myself to this powerful 

[251 
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attachment for you; with each message 

that I send to you bearing the burden of 

my love to you; with each thought that 

traverses the distance between us to will 

your thought back to me, I am only 

making you the more captive to me, 

only binding you the closer to me, in a 

way that is selfish and that may be 

wrong. You do not feel the captivity, 

I know, but then your hope is alive and 

ever-growing; even now you are looking 

forward to the day when all the dreams 

will come true. Is it fair to let you 

hope? Is it fair to let you dream? 

Oh, my dear, if only we might have 

known, even for a little, the rapture of 

that dream fulfilled! 

The best I can do is to send you happy 

thoughts on the days when I have them; 
[261 
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to make the most of the hope that comes 
whUe it is here. You are mine — it is 
enough for me that that is so. I can 
only trust that the knowledge that I am 
yours, that I have always been yours, 
will one day be a source of wondrous 
comfort to you. 



[271 



May— ,19 — 

AFTER days of trouble and storm 
I am out in the sunshine once 
more. I can think again of being well. 
And with hope renewed I can write to 
you, my David; for I am dreaming 
dreams for you and me, dreams which, 
if they will but come true, will give us 
all the marvelous things we are missing 
in this life passed apart from each other. 



[291 



May— ,19 — 
My dear, 

LAST night there was a great storm. 
It played havoc with the trees 
about and wrought destruction to the 
crops in field and orchard. But it was 
glorious while it lasted. It was as if, 
through the boom of the thunder, God 
spoke in anger to a sinful world; it was 
as if the angels of Eden flashed their 
flaming swords athwart the darkness to 
keep selfish, disobedient souls outside of 
Heaven. For an hour it raged, and then 
the rain ceased falling, the thunder 
passed away; only now and then there 
was a streak of lightning. In the midst 

of a wonderful sunset, in which one saw 

[311 
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the golden City of the Living Dead 

shining afar, there appeared a rainbow, 

beautifully rich in color, describing a 

great arc across the sky just over the 

tops of the mountains. I thought of 

the old legend, with its pot of gold at 

the foot of the rainbow, and I thought 

of our love, winning out to peace and 

power through the storms of ill-health 

and separation, winning through the reds 

of disappointment, through the greens 

of hope, through the gold of promise to 

the treasure hanging on the future's 

fartherest edge, the treasure that will be 

ours when, hand in hand, and together, 

we walk the path toward the sunset and 

look back only to remember that once 

we had to believe hard and long hard and 

wait with what patience we could muster 
[321 
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for the beginning of our quest. For only 
with you can I seek the pot of gold that 
is happiness, and only with me would 
you care to travel after it. But with the 
help of each other we should find it, and 
use it in turn to help a love- and happi- 
ness-impoverished worid. 

I sat and watched the rainbow till it 
vanished. Later, I came out into the 
stariight. And from the multitude of 
stars I picked one to be our Love-Star. 
Find it, dear, and with your eyes upon 
it, hold the thought of me dose to you, 
as if I were there, my cheek against 
yours, your lips seeking mine, the want 
of each other carrying us away into the 
shadows. 

I want you to-night, my dear, I want 

you, as a woman wants her man. Some- 

[331 
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where in the darkness you have cried out 
to me, for me; with all of my body and 
all of my soul I am trying to answer 
your call. 



[341 
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May— ,19 — 
Dearest, 

HAVE you ever thought, how each 
kiss that comes with love is like 
a drop of Springtime's morning dew; 
how each memory of a kiss is like a 
pearl, richly shimmering — the dewdrop 
crystallized and sun-warmed into a per- 
fect jewel? 

I must live in memories for the present. 
But Memory is a wonderful thing — 
it keeps in the heart a whole gallery of 
pictures; it gives back sensation with the 
pictures. I see your face, your hands; 
I fed the tender, gentle touch of you; 
I know the warmth and pressure of your 

lips. In an instant I can have you with 

[351 
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me, so dose that it is as if no distance 
were between us, for I hear your voice 
in love speaking: I see the light shining 
in your eyes; I can slip away into dreams 
as if you held me in your arms. 

These are fragmentary letters I send 
you, but I write them as the thoughts 
come. After all, thinking is my chief 
occupation. I read, it is true, but some- 
how, I am not enjoying my reading. 
The new books I pick up seem trivial, 
then I go back to the old and even they 
fail to satisfy. I take the Brownings 
down to the glen; I keep a volume of 
Pater^s essays here on my table with my 
Bible and The Pilgrim's Progress, but I 
have*looked into it only once. And yet 

there was a time when I lived in the 
1361 
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glory of the management of words that 
is Pater. 

When all is said I find my biggest 
reading comfort in my morning chapters. 
I am rising early: the world here is too 
glorious to lie in bed once the dawn be- 
gins to break over the line of the horizon. 
From my window, which looks toward 
the East, I watch the sun rise, and I see 
the first rose glow spreading over the 
mountains. I see the first shining film 
invade the violet mists that lie upon the 
forests, until little by little the mists 
fade and the green begins to gleam under 
the gold. I hear the cocks crowing and 
then the birds singing, and presently I 
know that the world is awake. But in 
the meantime there is a holy pause, and 

in that pause, when the day seems to 

[37] 
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hang like a shadow of glistening fabric 

over a wonderful silence in which only 

souls are conscious, I can be alone with 

God. They are precious moments, those 

moments of the morning, when my spirit 

is bowed beneath the miracle of it all. 

I am not alive in that half -hour; I have 

nothing to trouble and even torture me; 

I have no problems; but something in me 

reaches into the [far places of the great 

Mysteries, and I learn marvelous things. 

Dear, if I were face to face with you, 

I could not show you these soul things. 

But their comfort for me is comfort for 

you; it must be. For I know that you too 

see into the Beyond now and again.^ Oh, 

that we might travel that way of wonders 

hand in hand. I would have you follow 

the path with me in spirit at least. 
[381 
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June—y 19 — 

YOU ask how I am feeling. Well, 
and stronger than I have felt for 
many weeks. It is summer in the moun- 
tains, and I am promised a short stay 
at the seashore. I almost begin to be 
happy, in a human and material fashion. 
If I stay as well as I am now, I should 
be ready to come to you in the Spring, 
unless matters shape themselves in such 
a way as to enable you to come to me. 
I have promised the doctor that I will 
try to enjoy myself in every possible way 
during the next few months. He accuses 
me of brooding, which is nonsense; but 
to please him I have taken to driving 

and to morning walks and even to a 
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social function now and again. These 
last are very modest, since the summer 
people here are plain folks for the most 
part and take their fun in straw rides, a 
dance once a week and fishing and boat- 
ing parties. As you know I do not make 
friends easily, but I have found one con- 
genial woman in the party. She is some- 
thing of an author, a fact which I think 
first attracted me to her. She writes 
children's books, chiefly, but she is very 
retiring, fond of reading, and long, quiet 
thoughtful walks and peaceful hours 
beside the stream. We get on well to- 
gether. She has no people, but teaches 
in an Eastern college in the winter, and 
comes here for real rest. She knows 
enough of my story to be able to appre- 
ciate what that word rest means to me. 
[40] 
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I am glad, however, to know her, as we 
help each other in the way of companion- 
ship, and it gives me reasons for going 
about that I should not have otherwise. 
I have asked her to go to the seashore 
with me, and I think that she will. 



[411 
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I AM doing wonders! I have made 
an ocean trip. From New York to 
Boston, of course, on our way to the 
shore. I was astonished at the amount 
of sheer delight that I derived from it all. 
We, Went by train to New York and 
stayed there until the next evening. It 
is the first time I have been in the great 
town for many months — I felt like a 
child on; a glorious holiday. We had an 
early dinner, spent the night at the Hotel 
Astor, and bright and early next morning 
climbed to the top of a Fifth Avenue 
'bus and rode up to the Metropolitan. 
Then we took a taxi and drove around 

the Park and down the Avenue once 
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more. We went into some of the shops 

for a little, though we did not stay long, 

for fear of the effect of the heat. In the 

early evening we drove down to the dock 

to take a boat for Boston. Our rooms 

were pleasant, and the voyage smooth. 

We sat on the deck in the starlight until 

long past midnight. Miss told me 

much about herself; I told her about you. 

And then for a long time we were silent, 

enjoying it all. For the moon was at 

the full, and the stars were many, and 

the world seemed delightfully tranquil. 

The motion of the boat put me half to 

sleep, or rather it threw me into that 

state of semi-consciousness that I suppose 

might be called the sub-conscious. I 

dreamed dreams and saw visions of a 

sun-baked land where many men were 
1441 
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toiling; of one man who came and went, 
always eager, always busy, never saving 
himself while the work was there to be 
done. I followed him all the day into 
the evening, when he went to a small 
cabin for his late meal. I saw him read- 
ing letters with his face ashine; it seemed 
as if there was also longing in that face. 
Somehow I got near enough to him to 
reach out my hand and touch his hair. 
And he started as if some wonderful 
thing had thrilled him. Then I put both 
arms around his neck, and with a little 
sob gave myself to his kisses. Did the 
moonlight make me a little mad, David 
dear, or were you thinking, in that far- 
off land, of just such a happy consumma- 
tion for you and me? 

Sometimes I wonder, when I see a star 

145] 
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go shooting: Is there a thought flashing 
through the sky on the trail of that star? 
And does the thought find its place 
waiting in some little comer deep down 
in your heart? Or do two stars, shoot- 
ing, cross each other's path, carrying 
your heart and your thought back to 
mine? Star thoughts are love thoughts; 
they must be borne out of the sky into 
your heart and mine. 



[46] 
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June — , 19 — 

I SLEPT well on the boat and was up 
almost at the first hour of daylight 
to see the beauties of the bay as we 
rode in towards Boston. After we landed 
we found a hotel, for we planned to spend 
one night in town. You see we go very 
gradually. The day was pleasant and I 
enjoyed seeing so many of the old dear 
sights. 

In the morning we went out to one of 
the small shore places of which there are 
so many around Boston. We found a 
delightful old boarding-house in a little 
town that has a beautiful beach. We 
shall stay here for a week. I will not 
dare to try the bathing, but it will be 
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enough to sit at the water's edge and 

gaze out over the ocean. Somewhere 

out there I shall see boats, boats that 

cx)uld and might carry me to you. The 

weather is warm and pleasant; there is 

something mild and springlike in the 

atmosphere in spite of the fact that it is 

the last day of June. 

I feel, though, that I shall tire of the 

ocean: it has not the infinite variety of 

my beloved mountains and glens, where 

so many flowers are blooming and the 

wind in the trees makes music that is 

sweetly delicate and fine. There is a 

something overwhelming and terrifying 

in this constant boom of the sea; I hear 

it in the night and hold my breath, 

fearful of some impending calamity; when 

I listen to it as I watch the breakers ever 
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moving, ever-plunging, ever-rising and 
falling, I can think of it only as a mon- 
ster seeking up and down the world for 
its prey. 

But in the evening when the stariight 
comes: it is then that I love it best. 
Then the boom is subdued, and in the 
greater quiet there comes to me the 
wonder only of its immensity. It is 
then that I can see the Supreme Shadow 
moving over the waters, and I know 
how great God is. How great in that 
He tossed the particles that whiried 
through space into one mass and rolled 
over its surface the mighty seas, dividing 
them by a word, and by his will con- 
trolling all their future creepings and 
encroachments. 

It brought back to me the scene of 
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the Garden, and the man, and the woman 
made for the man, fleeing from the Gar- 
den. And then, somewhere far out in 
the distance, there grew a vision, the 
vision of a cross raised high. And the 
skies flashed lightning and the thunders 
roared and the earth trembled; for 
God's own Son had paid the price of the 
sin of that first man and woman. But 
even as the vision began to fade, a new 
light was shed over the horizon. After 
the night the day, after the storm the 
sunshine, and . after the shadows the 
bright smile of a forgiving Father. The 
Lord of Life who conquered Death, came 
riding in triumph up out of the waters, 
and a new world woke to the birds' sing- 
ing and the flowers' blooming, and De- 
spair was driven away by a New Hope. 
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What a scheme of things it is, and 
what are we but pygmies in it? And yet 
world forces gather in our hearts and 
fill them to bursting, and then — in a 
flash — we comprehend God's thought. 

Oh, my dear, I am human and I am a 

woman. I want my man as never man 

was wanted — or so it seems to me. 

But there is much in the love of a man 

for a woman and the love of a woman 

for a man that the world fails to realize. 

I see it, dear, because at times I am very 

close to the border of the shadowland; 

I can send my soul through into the 

invisible, and glimpse something of what 

is beyond. And I know that Love is 

the Great Spirit that sits enthroned over 

the Universe: I know that Love is the 

musical whirring of angels' white wings; 
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I know that Love is the singing of a 

choir of numberless birds, the fragrance 

of countless bright flowers; I know that 

Love is sorrow and joy, and tears and 

laughter; I know that Love is the 

strong reaching down to the weak, the 

weak reaching up to the strong; I know 

that Love is the rich helping the poor, 

the friend sympathizing with the friend, 

the father sacrificing for the children; the 

mother spending herself for her little 

ones; I know that Love is all the heights 

and depths, the lengths and breadths of 

human emotions, the aspirations that 

one lives by, the inspirations that one 

acts by — I know that Love is all this 

and something more. 

Is there anything, after all, that Love 

cannot do? Greater than Life or Death, 
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it lives through Life into Death, beyond 
Death into a new life, and on and on, 
eternal as Eternal Life itself. But the far 
range of it sweeps from a center, which 
is Divine Love, and from that center 
widen the circles that touch and draw so 
many millions of human hearts within 
the bounds of its influence. And the 
smaller circles that bind two hearts, 
first to each other and then to many 
others — these are circles bright with 
living flame, continuously burning; 
steady, warming fires that will never die. 
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July— 19 — 

YOU will be surprised to see that I 
am writing from the same place. 
But the heat in the towns has been so 
great that we were afraid to attempt 
going back to Boston and New York. 
We shall stay here till the present hot 
spell is over. 

I am not inspired to think or write 
much in this little village and this big 
boarding-house. I simply live from day 
to day, without finding a great deal to 
color any of them. I tried to play a 
little tennis yesterday, but found that it 
was hard work. So I sit on the porch 
and rock; I walk into the village and 

back again; I go down and sit with 
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Miss on the beach and watch the 

children playing; I sleep. I think I 

sleep more than anything else — the 

atmosphere is sleepy. 

On Saturday we went to Revere Beach. 

There was a crowd that kept us from 

enjoying it. It is a miniature Atlantic 

City, and all Boston seems to be there 

on a Saturday afternoon. But I had a 

chance to buy some little souvenirs for 

some children whose acquaintance I have 

made, and they were enraptured with 

the things when I got them here. There 

is one little girl who loves fairy stories; 

she seems to have innumerable books of 

them. She comes and sits with me and 

tells me all about her favorites. She has 

had me once or twice in quite a fairy tale 

mood. I told her that I should like to 
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take her back to the sparkling streams in 

the mountains when the rhododendrons 

are all in bloom. I think she would find 

a few fairies there more captivating even 

than her gorgeously costumed princes and 

princesses. 

I dreamed last night of a big boat 

sailing over a blue sea. You and I were 

on the boat together. And we walked 

up and down the deck in the moonlight, 

and you held me very close. I woke this 

morning feeling unusually happy. But 

then I remembered that it was only a 

dream. Ten more months — can we 

hold out, think you? Sometimes I am 

tempted to cast caution to the winds and 

take matters in my own hands and come 

to you. Why couldn't I live as well with 

you there as I am living — or existing — 
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here? It is hot — yes — but then it is 
hot here, too. But no, we have promised 
ourselves this chance. And I should be 
taking your chance as well as my own. 
Do not think that I am too discontented. 
After all, the months that are gone went 
quickly; I presume that these will go in 
much the same way. Once I get back 
to my mountains I shall find many things 
to do. 

I am learning to embroider. I shall 
make some things for our house — think 
of it; our house — yours and mine. 

Send me a nice letter but don't en- 
courage me to be impatient. 
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July— ,19 — 

OUR stay here is almost done. 
After all, it has been satisfying in 
many ways. I am stronger with each 
day, although I am beginning to feel as 
if I should like to see my own beautiful 
mountains again. Not that I cannot find 
mountains in the places where I am, but 
I grow restless as I get better; I want 
to be going; I want change. And there 
is little change in this quiet spot. The 
people, however, have been pleasant, 
and have made our stay as delightful as 
possible. There is a gentleman in the 
house who has an automobile. He and 

his wife have had us for several long 
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beautiful rides. It makes me feel human 

once more. 

Your last letter spoke of the fever; do 

be careful of yourself. One invalid in 

the family is more than enough already. 

I am sorry to hear of the boy in the 

camp; I wish we could do something for 

him. I should like you to save out half 

of my remittances for the next few 

months, and use the money towards 

helping him home. I do more than 

nicely with what you send and can 

manage very comfortably, without any 

undue sacrifice. I do not seem to need 

much these days in the way of clothes; 

my clothes last a long while and I have 

very little incentive for spending a great 

deal of money or energy, either one, on 

them. I have become accustomed to a 
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simple life that will, I am afraid, make 
it a little hard for me to go back to the 
ways of real civilization. 

I have had the picture taken and will 
send it on. I make no comment upon 
it. But do not ask me to have it taken 
again; I find it an ordeal that I could 
quite well dispense with. 
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My dear, 

WE are back in the mountains 
again. How wonderfully cool 
and refreshing it seems. Verily, I am 
drawing in new life with every breath of 
this pure air that I breathe. Last night 
I slept as I have not done for sometime; 
this morning I was rested in a way that 
is a revelation. Already I have had a 
long walk, and have eaten one good, big 
meal. Now I have come down to the 
little glen I love, with a book and a 
pencil and a writing pad. The book is 
Mrs. Browning's poems. I never read 
her love sonnets that I do not long to 

write something like them. If you will 
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be patient, and promise not to laugh at 
my efforts, I shall let you see the little 
things I have done. You will perhaps 
recognize that in a way they are but 
imitations. 

I 

In Love's strong tower I would keep thee, dear. 
Where none in all the world would know thee 

there, 
And I would keep the roadway to thee fair, 
A path all fragrant, flower-strewn and clear, 
A path of perfect trust, unmarred by fear. 
Along that path should come no thought of Care, 
But only happy thoughts, and pure, would dare 
To that impregnable, strong tower draw near. 

But I should come in blithe mood up that way. 
And as I came I'd pluck the flowers gay; 
I'd bring to you a bunch of blossoms sweet 
To fill with perfumes rare your still retreat; 
And you and I together, in that tower tall. 
Would know of Love's best, richest blessings, all. 
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My dreamsy oh, well-beloved, are all of fhee; 

When darkness falls upon the weary earth 

And sleep to shadow shapes and forms gives birth, 

Then 'tis my blessed privilege to be 

Thy guest, in answer to thy gracious plea; 

And all the while fond Fancy's sprites make mirth 

We two together test Love's deeper worth. 

Till dreams become a sweet reality. 

Ah, dear, dream moments are such precious things. 
They fly away again on fairy wings. 
In vain we reach our hands to bid them stay — 
Life's time-piece, sadly final, answers nay; 
And then with memories must we be content, 
And long for future dreams that may be sent. 

m 

You spoke my name, and music ne'er so sweet 
Do I remember hearing; oh, my own. 
It was as if that name had sudden grown 
A rare, new value; it was joy complete 
To feel in each accent the proud love-beat. 
As softly o'er our vows we did repeat. . 
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Heart's dearest, now I know what means a name. 
Since from your lips my own so tender came; 
With pride that name I shall hereafter bear, 
Because your love hath made it seem so fair. 
Sweetheart, the world was made for such as we 
Whose hearts are one for all eternity. 

IV 
At last, my own, you kissed me on the lips. 
And all the world was blotted from my sight; 
For then in your dear eyes I saw the light 
Which even till this moment my soul grips. 
Ah, dear, just as the bee the honey sips. 
So you did draw from me with your love's might 
My very breath of life, the force that strips 
My spirit of its freedom in your right. 

I never knew a kiss could be so sweet. 
Or could effect a triumph so complete; 
Dear heart, that kiss did ^ve you all of me, 
Taught me how wholly I belonged to thee, 
And now as years and kisses onward go. 
Though all ^ the world be dark, we know, we 
know. 
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V 
I loved fhee, dear, before the worlds were made, 
Before God set the sun to give the day. 
And ere he placed the singing stars where they 
A light might bring to sotds who humbly prayed; 
Ere yet the moon through clouds of silver strayed, 
Or ere the lightnings did God's wrath betray. 
With thunder's roar that does all life dismay — 
I loved thee, dear, before the seas were laid. 

And I shall love thee, dear, when this old world 

Shall have its flag of triumph long since furled; 

In some far age and in surroundings new 

My soul shall yet again discover you. 

For as the tides of ocean ebb and flow. 

So surges through the years this love we know. 

September — , 19 — 

IT is good to be able to work. I have 
been writing every morning by the 
mountain stream. Writing and reading, 

and dreaming in between. It is very 
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dear of you to say that you like the 

sonnets. It is dear of you to encourage 

me to think that I really can write. I 

have so many things I should like to say, 

but it seems presumptuous to try to 

say them to the world. After all, why 

should my thoughts be of more value 

than another's? But I have a story that 

I am writing, all the same. When it is 

done I shall tell you about it. I have 

the setting for it right here; the small 

hero seems to live beside me on the hill's 

slope. He is a dear, little boy, and my 

first sight of him showed him whittling 

a stick at the head of the falls. His 

head was bare, as were his legs and feet. 

The sun had browned the latter, but it 

shone full on his hair and made it a 

wonderful mass of shimmering gold. He 
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must have felt me watching him, for he 
turned his eyes toward me, and they 
were a deep and beautiful blue, a small 
boy's solemn, earnest, open-to-the-soul 
eyes. He shall be Friedrich, a Friedrich 
I have dreamed about for years. 

I have found my heroine, too. Of 
course, Friedrich must needs grow up 
before they can be introduced to each 
other between book covers. 

It is an interesting coincidence, how- 
ever. Yesterday morning, very early, I 
came down to the stream. I had my 
cushions under my arm, along with my 
books. There is a certain spot where I 
sit, under a great tree that raises its 
height on a sort of platform of green 
bank that juts into the water. It is 

mossy and soft, and I find it both shaded 
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and secluded. But I learned to-day that 
I am not the only claimant to the place. 
For as I reached the hill above on the 
opposite bank, I glimpsed a flutter of 
white between the trees, and when I 
looked more closely I saw a girl on my 
platform. And she was dancing — dan- 
cing like a veritable wood-nymph, with 
a grace and an abandon that were un- 
trained but delightfully artistic, in effect. 
In her one hand she had a great pink 
rhododendron bloom, and she used it to 
interpret the story of her dance. Now 
she waved it; now she caressed it; 
now she threw it away, then quickly 
caught it up again. It was all very 
charming and wild. But I must have 
stirred where I stood, for suddenly she 

paused and looked upward, catching 
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sight of me. I smiled, intending to go 
down and make her acquaintance, but at 
the first step she scurried away like a 
frightened deer, and disappeared among 
the trees, leaving her flower behind her. 
But she will make my rhododendron 
girl for the story. 
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I HAVE learned something about the 
girl of the glen. She is the grand- 
daughter of an old man who has lived 
here in the mountains for many, many 
years. He is known as Old Sage Gray. 
The child is without mother or father, 
and she and her grandfather are some- 
thing of mysteries. The story goes that 
his daughter went away with an actor 
and that the girl is the child of a most 
romantic love-affair. Her grandfather 
keeps her very dose, but no doubt her 
inheritance is beginning to assert itself. 
They say that he is a Scotchman, and 
that he holds the stage to be the very 
playground of the devil. Poor child, I 
see trouble ahead if her grandfather 
learns how she can dance, and how ap- 
parently she loves it. 
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MY mind, dear, runs to gardens 
these days. My heart is warm 
with the sunshine; my nostrils are filled 
with the perfumes of the flowers. Save 
for a brief, severe storm now and again 
we are having halcyon days. My book 
goes quickly — I can write and think 
rapidly in such surroundings. Here is 
something I did the other day; prac- 
tice work really, suggested by Solomon's 
Song. 
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LOVE IN THE GARDEN 

MT Beloved is Mine, and I am His." 
My love came to me in a garden; for I 
was alone, in a beautiful garden which 
the Lord of life had given me. 

Tall were the garden's trees, and fragrant was 
the air with the perfumes of flowers; 

The birds sang above me in the swinging boughs, 
and in the gold of the Sun's shine the sky smiled. 

But the garden was bounded all round and about 
with a high hedgerow; 

A wall therefore imprisoned me, nor could I 
scale the wall, or in any way pass through it. 

A door there was, but it was hidden, so that I 
had not seen it; 

And the Lord of Life had locked the door; and 
had thrown away the key that opened it. 

Wherefore was I very lonely in the garden, and 
I prayed my Lord to send wherewith to solace my 
loneliness. 

In answer to my prayer, My Beloved came to 

me in the garden. 
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He had found him the key to the door; he had 
found him the door, and he straightway entered 
into the garden, being curious concerning it. 

Happy indeed was he when, after he had en- 
tered, he found me. 

'^My Beloved is Mine, and I am His.'' 

For as he entered the garden, a broad sunbeam 
enveloped him, turning his hair gold, illuminating 
him. 

And he passed by a fountain that stood in the 
center of the garden, where the shadows of cedars 
fell; 

And he drank him a drink of the water's crystal 
spray. 

And as I wandered through the garden, my 
heart was suddenly filled with gladsomeness. 

I lifted up my voice and sang aloud, and the 
song revealed me to him. 

Then he eagerly sought me, and with words of 
rapture did he woo me. 

Soft were his words and tender his caresses — 
his arms about me lifted me to heights of 
bliss. 
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His cheek against my own was pulsing warm, 
his lightest touch upon me sent a long sweet shiver 
through me. 

Happily we walked through the garden, while 
the birds sang and the wind soughed melodiously 
through the trees. 

^* My beloved is Mine, and I am His." 

As we walked he told me of himself, and of 
the world whence he came — of the beautiful 
women and the gallant men. 

But no women, he said, was e'er so fair as I, 
and he warmed my shoulder with a kiss. 

And he called me his Bride — His Wonder- 
Love — and we wandered into a shady glade. 

Then he stretched himself at my feet; and to- 
gether we dreamed the world's dream. 

And so moved was I by the rare new forces 
surging within me, that with my two hands I took 
his head, and laid my lips trembling on his fore- 
head. 

Then I pillowed his head on my lap, and in 

sheer delight he moaned. 

'*My Beloved is Mine, and I am His/' 
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The Lord of Life came walking fhrough the 
Garden. He came to where we whispered in the 
shadows^ and he blessed usi and bade us take 
each other to be one. 

Then the Sun began to sink behind the garden 
wall; the birds ceased singing. 

^'My Beloved is Mine, and I am His." My lover 
spoke the words like music. 

After that one came in garments luminous and 
served us: 

Served honey and the meat of dates, and poured 
red wine in crystal glasses. 

And from the rim of one tall glass I drank the 
kiss of my Beloved one. 

But when I laid my head against his breast, he 
bent his face upon me, 

And I saw that in his eyes which made a sweet 
delicious fear go quivering through me. 

And I dared not give my lips to him. 

He was gentle, though, and sweetly patient, 
and he waited till the shadows should grow longer. 

While his voice in tender whispers painted pic- 
tures rainbow-colored; 
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And his touch so light and fleeting^ slowly 
kindled fire. 

I saw the stars rise, one by one; and then the 
moon in majesty rode graciously into the sky; 

And in the shadows, moonbeam filtered, my 
lover kissed my eyes — 

I saw no more; I only felt the flames that, 
sweeping through me. 

Left me melted, tender-glowing in his arms. 
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I AM afraid, my David, that I am 
being very selfish. I have been so 
absorbed in my access of energy, and so 
delighted with my discovery that I can 
do things, that I have given you only 
letters about myself for sometime. Mean- 
while, you are working hard and waiting 
not very patiently, I know; I can tell 
that from what you say. But just re- 
member, dearest, that if things go as 
they are going now, it will not be long, 
and then the book writing will be over 
till we have learned to know each other 
and have had a chance perhaps to get a 
little tired of each other. You smile; 

I am smiling myself. It is hard to 
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believe that we ever could get enough of 

each other. And yet I suppose that we 

are not fair judges of that matter. We 

have been starved so long; cheated of 

our rights so long, that it seems as if no 

abundance could ever satisfy us. But 

one can not live in an ecstasy for ever; 

I doubt not but that we shall come to 

the day when we shall meet each other 

with just a quiet, loving smile, and eat 

and drink, and read and sleep and work 

like two very commonplace humans. All 

around me I see husbands and wives like 

that, and yet I suppose they too were 

lovers mad with love at one time. 

But, my dear, where there is a valley 

there is always a mountain to dimb; 

before the bright glare of the daylight 

arrives there must come a beautiful soft- 
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toned sunrise, and when the day is about 
to go there is the inevitable sunset. 
And always in the sunset's glow, comes 
a pregnant quiet. So that, in the 
shadows, away from the light of the day, 
we search for the mysteries that are life. 
I am woman for you in the darkness; 
and always will it be so. As Comfort 
says in that strange, strange book of his 
which I recently read: "The worid for 
the day, the woman for the night — 
that is man's way; but for the woman — 
day and night the man of her thoughts." 

Love is like a fine, beautiful log-fire 
burning. The body supplies the fuel 
duly seasoned. The soul gives the fire. 
There is a brilliant burning, flames leap- 
ing high, and wonder-pictures in the 
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flaming; presently the fire bums low, 
and then the last sparks die. But in a 
little while fresh fuel is added; a new 
spark is applied, and there is a second 
burning as warm and brilliant as the 
first. 

Dear, Love in its highest concept gives 
a perfect poise; an exquisite balancing 
of the scales that carry flesh and spirit. 

But sometimes I know too well the 
hurt of wanting you. Sometimes I long 
to have the space between us melt away; 
sometimes I want to be held in your 
arms while the darkness hides us. 
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October—, 19 — 

THE book is done! David, think of 
it! I have written a story and 
Messrs. . have accepted it for publi- 
cation. It was in their hands for only 
four days, and then I had an offer from 
them. They are paying me ten per- 
cent royalty on every copy sold. I have 
visions of being fabulously wealthy. It 
will help us, you and me, in the strug- 
gle we shall have to make to get a 
home of our own. And it is glorious to 
think that I am going to be able to do 
my share too. I am beginning to write 
another little tale already; it all seemed 
so easy that I feel enthusiastic about 

trying it again. 
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Dear, the summer is dying here fast. 

Day by day, I see the leaves drying, and 

now and again we have spells of rain 

that give us chilly and depressing days. 

Then we seek a fire, and sit close beside 

it, remembering the soft breezes of the 

months that are gone, and listening to 

the wind as it rises and goes rushing 

through the tree-tops. Even as I write, 

I can hear the drip, drip, and as I look 

from my window I see wet woods and 

mountains shrouded in gray mists, with 

a sky so bleak and dull above that I 

shiver. I am dreading the cold; it 

seems to freeze my blood. But the 

doctor thinks I am doing well, and so I 

shall stay, though I know that when the 

snow comes I shall be unhappy. 

Wish with me a wish for the spring to 
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come. And whisper it to your heart with 
your eyes closed, that I may kiss a dream 
upon them to brighten your sleep. If I 
were warm in your arms — dear, my 
dear. 
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My David, 

YOU shall not have this letter. The 
hurt in my heart would find its 
way to you. It is November, and as 
the winter draws nearer I grow very sad. 
The buoyancy bom of the sunshine has 
died away; there remains a gnawing dull 
ache. 

Yesterday I walked through the woods, 
those woods where in the Spring I 
gathered violets — and laid lips of love 
upon them in a letter to you. All the 
trees were budding then; everywhere 
there was bright, succulent green; every- 
where the impulse to life was finding 
response in a wonderful awakening. Now 

the leaves are dry and dead, brown 
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leaves and yellow, and washed-out reds. 
They lie thick under my feet;- they are 
too moist even to rustle. And the 
branches over my head hold forth like 
giant daws grasping at emptiness, strong 
in their defeat. It is as if the world 
were a dead and an impotent thing. 

Graves of the flowers — they seem to 
hold my own dead joys and hopes. I 
move through a mist, and do not see 
clearly anything that lies ahead. I am 
tired with groping; I am ready to lie 
down and be still. 
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November — , 19 — 
My dear David, 

THE book is here, and I am send- 
ing you a copy at once. Find 
the places in it where I put the kisses 
— kisses that are just for you. Love 
Friedrich, because I love him; he is 
what I would have our son, should we 
ever have one, to be. 

The great event finds me in bed. Do 
not worry; it is not serious. A little 
cold taken in the woods where I persisted 
in walking among the wet leaves. The 
weather is better, though cold, and I 
fed sure that I shall be about in a day 
or two. In the meantime I am enjoying 

myself. The publishers have been so 
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good about the advance notices; I am 
living in a sort of dream that is a new- 
found fame. It is a fresh experience, and 
I am as proud and happy as a child. 
Write me at once how you like my 
story; you are the only critic of them 
all that I care to please. 

This is all I may write; I shall send 
the rest by wireless. The doctor is a bit 
of a tyrant, but for your sake, I am a 
tractable patient. 
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December — , 19 — 

IT was very dear of you to send me 
the nice Christmas present. I shall 
wear it always, and feel your heart beat- 
ing love for me in its dear tick. It will 
help me to count away the hours and the 
days till I see you. I am so glad that 
you are pleased about the book. What 
you say will form my star press notice. 
It means more than all the rest put to- 
gether. I love you for the way you 
say it all — your way, — and I see your 
smile, very tender, and your eyes very 
true, as you say it. You love the me 
in the book — why, dear, it is all me; you 

have only to fold it away against your 
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heart to have me with you, my lips ready 
for yours. 

It has been a good Christmas. I had 
a day of quiet happiness that gave me 
soul as well as body rest. 
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January — , 19 — 

THIS is a world of white. Every- 
thing is covered with a thick blanket 
of snow. As far as I can see from my 
window the white earth stretches away; 
and I miss the sound of the brook sing- 
ing, for it is prisoned in ice. Is it 
beautiful? Yes. And yet it sends a 
shiver through me. It is so cold, and I 
love the warm. I see a group of little 
birds perched on the tree just outside the 
window; I think they must be very cold, 
for they huddle together so close. And 
I am fain to turn to where my fire bums 
cheerfully, and to take out a book that 
will carry me to a land of siuilight and 

flowers. 
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Last night I watched the moon rise 
over the white hills. And it seemed as 
if a thousand ghosts were creeping up 
and down the slopes and across the 
fields. Once I heard the jingle of sleigh- 
bells and then a peal of laughter; it rang 
clear through the night and dispelled 
somewhat that feeling of eeriness. Gay 
young things they are, boys and girls, 
among them lovers; I suppose they have 
their dreams, but one wonders about 
them. They seem so carefree, and the 
world so sufficient unto them. I should 
like to know some of the things they 
yearn for, or if they yearn at all. To 
me, to whom it is a part of life to reach 
out and after the ever unattainable, the 
satisfaction that people like these find in 

what they have is marvelous. Perhaps 
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I am simply a malcontent. For why 
should I know a need that to so many 
seems unthought-of? David, tell me this: 
that you too have need of a world within 
a world. Sometimes I begin to believe 
that only the dreams are the real things 
of life; that the rest is passing shadow. 
But that makes me wonder more. If 
the dreams come true would only be as 
splendid as they seem in the hours of 
dreaming! For surely we live the best 
of ourselves in the things we hope to be 
and do. 
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February — , 19 — 
My dear, 

I AM greatly afraid. Of what I do not 
know. An hour ago I awoke to the 
sound of the wind howling. It went to 
my very soul. It is as if giant hands 
were brushing the mists from the world 
with a thousand tree-top brushes; it is 
as if all the demons of the regions un- 
named were loose on the mountain sides 
and in the valleys. It is as if the rivers 
had broken their confines, and were 
sweeping over the earth in a mad, 
calamitous rush. 

Ordinarily I am not timid. But to- 
night I had to get out of my bed and 
come in and light my lamp. It has 

taken some time to get my fire going 
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briskly — now it is cheerier and I feel a 
little more secure. But somehow it seems 
to me that a bright day has suddenly 
clouded over; that a wonderful hope has 
suddenly been expunged. If you saw 
me now, you would know how much I 
have need of you; how badly I have 
need of your sure and protecting love. 
But I am glad, in a way, that you cannot 
see me, for you would know then that I 
am not brave as a woman should be 
whose affection and devotion dictate to 
her an impulse to efface herself and so 
to give her man the chance to do his 
man's work in the world. I am glad 
that I can confess the secrets of my 
heart to you in such a way that I receive 
the help I need from the confession with- 
out the actual confession of my weakness 
[1021 
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reaching you. You may now and again 

feel something of the disturbing influences 

that grow out of my harder moments, 

but with the distance between us I can 

counteract that influence when the sun 

shines again and my heart warms, and 

I see things dearly and in their right 

relations, and understand once more that 

what comes to us must be accepted with 

a smile, since the tears are but preludes 

to the happiness of smiling. 

Dear, I begin to believe that it is 

better for a woman who is ill to be alone, 

no matter how great the hardship. I 

sometimes wonder if you could go on 

loving me if you had to see me in my 

weak hours, if you had to live through 

with me the periods of depression, of lost 

hope, of inert despsdr. And yet in the 
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very wondering I am conscious of dis- 
loyalty to you. There would be pity in 
your hearty which would be the pity of 
the strong for the weak, but the great 
love of you would be too tender to find 
room for contempt; too magnetic to do 
other than buoy up and give stimulating 
comfort. There must be something very 
solid and satisfying in the strength that 
is imparted through a strong arm, es- 
pecially if that arm is tender * as it is 
strong, its support in turn supported by 
the single love of a great heart. 

David, I must fight the fear, fight it 
with all there is of me. Fight it with 
your love for me as well as with my love 
for you. And now I will write a letter 
that I may send to you. 
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February — , 19 — 
Dear David, 

WE are in the deeps of the winter 
here in the mountains. One 
scarcely goes out one day in a week, 
though I have my walks in the air on 
the veranda and the sleeping arrange- 
ments are such that I spend most of the 
nights out of doors on the small porch out- 
side my window. Once in a while I slip 
back into my room and spend a few hours 
of the night by my fireside. You know 
how I dislike the sound of the wind 
howling, and most of the wind's occupa- 
tion these nights consists of a dismal, 
siren-like shrieking that reminds one of 
Henrietta Crosman's presentation of " The 

Christian PUgrim/' with its scenes in 
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which are glimpsed the congregations 
of lost souls. In addition, there is a 
great deal of rain; morning, noon and 
night we seem to hear it on the roof and 
against the sides of the house. The 
snow was very silent, but the rain is 
noisy with a tiresome noise that makes 
one long to flee to a place of stillness and 
quiet peace. 

I have a slight cold; it does not bother 
me much, though I have done some 
coughing. The doctor looks forward to 
a clearing up of the weather to give me 
back the little strength I have lost. 

Write me a nice, long letter and tell 
me how it feels to have the sun warming 
you. I think I have almost forgotten. 

Two weeks ago I sent to town for a 

Victrola. It came yesterday. The whole 
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house is much delighted, although the 
whole house these days consists of five 
people. 

However, I had them send a selection of 
what I felt would be good records, and we 
have enjoyed the music only as starved 
souls in a mountain wilderness, away 
from the world of music, could enjoy it. 
To please the little minister who boards 
here each winter I included the names of 
some hymns. I think it heartened all of 
us to hear ''Nearer, My God, to Thee*' 
and ''Rock of Ages.'' For the days of 
late have been a trifle dismal, and I 
think all of us needed the warming of 
spiritual comfort that would make us 
feel less soul-frozen. 

Little Friedrich came in while I was 

playing some records and you should 
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have seen his wonderment and joy. 
The boy has a soul for music. I shall 
try to persuade his mother to get him a 
violin in the spring and have him taught. 
Kiss me, my David, when you read 
this letter, and say in your heart, "The 
days go quickly. I will not have to wait 
much longer/' 
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March — , 19 — 
David dear, 

THE rhododendron girl has van- 
ished. The whole neighborhood is 
in a great state of excitement. Old 
Sage Gray is beside himself. He vows 
that the school teacher has run away 
with her. I scarcely think so, although 
it seems strange that young Mr. Lloyd 
has not been seen for something more 
than a week. 

We have had a spell of comparatively 
good weather. The cold moderated con- 
siderably and the warm rains took away 
some of the snow. The roads became 
passable once again, and the little world 

up here began to stir. Then it hap- 
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pened. I cannot think what to make of 
it. I am so sure that Marjorie is a good 
girl that I cannot believe for an instant 
that she has done anything of which she 
will have cause to be ashamed. But the 
old man is stem and very bitter, and I 
am afraid that he has tried to smother 
the youth and the exuberance out of her. 
I am hoping against hope that nothing 
terrible has happened. 

I have had a horrible dream. I was 

lost down in a ravine where there was no 

sun and little daylights And as I groped 

about to find my way out it grew darker 

and darker. Somewhere near I heard a 

stream murmuring, and for a while it 

seemed companionable. But then the 

wind rose and screamed through the 
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tree-tops, and the rain began to come 

down in torrents. I stumbled on blindly 

and came into a narrow way that was 

slimy and slippery. But ahead I saw 

the glow of a dim light, and I fought my 

way on toward it. But as I went, the 

light receded from me, and just as I 

thought to reach it with a few steps, it 

disappeared. Then I heard a moan and 

I looked down, and I saw that it was 

Marjorie, lying at my feet. I woke up 

screaming and Mrs. came running 

to me. It was an hour before I could 

speak coherently, and when I was able 

to talk without shuddering the dawn was 

peeping in at the window. I told them 

to send at once for Old Sage Gray, for 

I was sure that I had solved the mystery 

of Marjorie's disappearance. When I told 
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the old man my story, he lifted up his 
eyes and cried, "Praise the Lord!" We 
understood what he meant and how he 
felt. They have taken out a search 
party to scour the hills and the valleys. 
I believe that they will bring her home. 
And I think it will be worth the price of 
the horror to remember that old man's 
look and words. 

They found Marjorie — in the bed of 

a stream that has been blocked up by the 

snow and rain and the downpouring of 

mud and broken tree branches and dead 

leaves. As nearly as I can obtain a 

description of the place it answers to the 

awful spot at which my dream ended. 

Poor Marjorie! They say little of what 

has become of her glowing, youthful 
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beauty. They are shielding me from any 
further shock. I wanted to see her but 
the doctor was positive in his orders. 
He would not let me go to the service 
that was held in the little church before 
they carried her out on the hill to lay 
her away there. But they were kind 
enough to promise that where she should 
lie the rhododendrons would bloom in 
the summertime. The poor, old grand- 
father is heartbroken. 
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March— y 19 — 
ARJORIE'S death has made me 
wonder a good deal about that 
other life to which we go when this is 
over. I am questioning myself as to the 
possibilities of having to make the un- 
accustomed journey. If I could take my 
David's hand, and feel his arms around 
me, I should not be afraid. But suppose 
that I should have to take it without the 
help of David's tender love to lift me 
over the threshold into that great Un- 
known. Since I was a child I have been 
repeating the Shepherd Psalm without 
realizing its intimate connection with my 
own life journey. I have boasted my 

faith, without ever having put that faith 
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to a practical test. I have talked of 
death in metaphors; now I am beginning 
to see it as a fact. Only at this point 
do I understand how futile is much of the 
speculating we do; how presumptuous is 
much of the poetry we make of the sub- 
ject of immortality, A few weeks ago 
my Marjorie could have danced in the 
wood as she used to dance for me in the 
summer. She was instinct with life. 
Her soul was submerged in the abundance 
of the vitality that gave her that surface 
existence. She was a body warmly throb- 
bing and full of expression. To-day that 
body is shriveled into as ugly a thing as 
it was once beautiful. The exuberance 
has died away as the mists on the moun- 
tain fade into nothingness. But some- 
where that which was soul in her still is; 
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it feels, it moves; it finds expression. 
Where? My own soul claims to know as 
I grope in this valley of darkness. "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow/' but I cannot say, "I will fear 
no evil," for I do fear something; I am 
searching for a light I do not find. 
David, my David, it is here where hu- 
man love fails; it is here where human 
passion becomes a thing of no avail. 
This is a fight I must fight alone; with 
all your understanding, you could help 
me but little here. I must be close to 
the borderland of the undiscovered, and 
the closer I get the surer I know that the 
distance between those who are strong 
in life and those who are yielding to the 
strength of death gradually increases 

until the bonds are broken. My husband 
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lover, if I go out from the world that is 
here and yours, I will leave with you the 
love of me that kindled fire at your 
touch, and the devotion of me that fed 
the dreams that we lived though they 
never came true. 
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Dear love, 

IF I should die while you are still in 
South America, please do not come 
for me. The real me that loves you will 
no longer be here, and the good friends 
about me will see to it that I am laid 
where I desire to be, on the hill-slope 
beside Marjorie. Later, perhaps, when 
Tinie has had an opportunity to make 
your memories of me less poignant, you 
will come to see the places where I have 
dreamed the dreams for you and me. 
This is hard to say, for always I have the 
vision of what Life might have been for 
us, but I want you to understand my 
feeling in this matter. It hurts me to 
think that you should see me save when 
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the breath of life in me gave me heart- 
throbs for you. 

There is more than enough money 
should the need arise; I will arrange that 
part of it, too. All that is left shall be 
my gift to you. 

David, the nights tell me, in strange 
dreams, that I am going far from you. 
I do not understand the meaning of it 
all; in fact, I understand very little. 
I am trying to bring all I have of cour- 
age — which is not a great deal — to the 
experience, whatever it may be. But, 
man of mine, I am still woman, and I 
long for you. 
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A Letter Written by Rosemary's Nurse to 
David Jordan, after Rosemary's Death 

March—, 19 — 
My dear Mr. Jordan, 

THE doctor has asked me to write 
and tell you just how Mrs. 
Jordan died. It was all very unlooked 
for, and even a little mysterious. For 
she had been improving so surely that 
the doctor felt certain of being able to 
dismiss the case in another month or so. 
It was, in fact, only the bad weather that 
made him so watchful, this having been 
an exceptionally difficult winter in these 
parts. 

Some little while ago a girl here in the 

mountains disappeared. Mrs. Jordan has 
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told you, I think, of the strange part she 
played in the finding of the girl's body. 
But while it is true that Mrs. Jordan 
could not possibly have left her sleeping 
porch during the night on which she had 
the strange dream, the fact remains that 
she did contract a very severe cold. It 
was as if the physical and the psychical 
in the case were strangely and inexpli- 
cably blended. For from that night on 
she showed a rapid disintegration of 
forces, which culminated in the brief 
attack of pneumonia that killed her. 

In a way, she sensed the end^ for she 
made certain provisions on the first day 
that I came to stay, as a result of which 
I am forwarding through her lawyers 
the things she wished sent to you. You 

have received our telegram doubtless, 
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explaining her wishes with regard to 

burial, and I am instructed to say that 

if we do not hear from you within three 

days we shall know that you want those 

wishes carried out to the letter. 

I wanted to tell you that during her 

illness her mind remained wonderfully 

clear. Only on the last day did she 

seem to live in the shadows. But I 

believe that some strange and exalting 

experience came to her in the hour before 

she died, for in that hour she was trans- 

figiu'ed, and though she was not able to 

speak, the happiness in her face, and the 

peace which remained in the set of her 

features when the end had come, showed 

that she had found some source of joy of 

which she could tell us nothing, and that 

was, perhaps, quite beyond our ordinary 
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human comprehension, anyway. Once 
on the last, day she mentioned your 

namCj in a voice of longing and love. 

« 

We all loved her here. Her . very 
fragility has seemed many times to give 
strength and comfort to those about her. 
I think that it « Was because spiritually 
she was developed far beyond the aver- 
age; in fact, I fear very much, that her 
spirit was too strong for the body that 
held it; that it burned away the issues 
in its intensity, and in its struggle for a 
greater freedom. 

With deepest sympathy y I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARGARET PRESCOTT 
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